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JOHNE’S DISEASE. I.—PRESENT-DAY DIAGNOSIS 
AND A PRELIMINARY NOTE ON AN 
INVESTIGATION INTO THE VALUE OF 

A SEROLOGICAL METHOD 
BY 
N. H. HOLE, 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, VETERINARY LABORATORY, 
WEYBRIDGE 


Johne’s disease is a serious scourge in cattle in this country, 
particularly amongst dairy animals. The annual economic 
loss is difficult to assess (as it is not a notifiable disease) but 
it is undoubtedly very high and £1,000,000 is probably a 
conservative estimate, because unfortunately many of our 
best pedigree herds suffer the most serious losses. More- 
over, the disease is not only a menace to our internal agri- 
cultural economy, it is also a threat to our export trade 
because the prevalence of Johne’s disease among dairy cattle 
in this country is common knowledge. 

The insidious nature of the disease and the long period of 
incubation without symptoms make it in many ways a 
greater and more serious problem than a condition like 
foot-and-mouth disease that is blitz-like in its behaviour, but 
can be circumscribed and has a short period of incubation. 
Johne’s disease does not, as far as we know, affect man, and, 
because of this and because of its slow unspectacular early 
course, despite the fact that it has been recognised as a 
specific entity almost as long as tuberculosis, it has been 
underestimated and has not been subjected to the intensive 
investigations its importance demands. 

One of the primary problems with which the veterinary 
profession is faced is that of diagnosis. Even when an 
animal has reached a clinical stage it is often difficult to 
prove infection during life. Three methods of diagnosis 
have been available up to the present ; these are diagnosis 
on purely clinical evidence, diagnosis by identification of 
M. johnei in the faeces and diagnosis by means of an allergic 
test. None of these methods has proved more than partially 
satisfactory. The first two are applicable only to the 
advanced stages of the disease ; even in very experienced 
hands clinical symptoms are not absolutely diagnostic, and 
while a positive faeces reported by an experienced examiner 
can be accepted as proof of Johne’s infection, a negative 
report, as far as diagnosis is concerned, means nothing. 
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We make this statement as the result of considerable experi- 
ence of checking faeces examinations with post-mortem 
evidence ; the percentage of suspected but faeces-negative 
animals which can be shown post-mortem to be carrying 
quite definite and sometimes very extensive lesions, is unex- 
pectedly high. Organisms are sometimes scanty, in bowel 
smears from such cases, but are usually plentiful in the 
mesenteric glands. Allergic tests may be an accurate method 
of diagnosis at certain stages of infection although they 
appear to be of little value when the disease is established or 
clinical. It would appear, however, that at present johnin 
is neither selective enough nor consistent enough in its reac- 
tions for the johnin test to be considered a reliable method 
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of diagnosis ; in fact, in our limited experience with allergic 
tests, johnin and avian tuberculin have been of no diagnostic 
value and it seems reasonable to assume that the non-specific 
reactions that have complicated the use of avian tuberculin 
in cattle will probably operate almost equally with johnin. 
A recent preliminary note by Allen (1952) suggests promising 
results with a new preparation of johnin, but he bases his 
claim on the evidence afforded by faeces examinations, a 
test on the results of which, in our experience, a negative 
diagnosis cannot be made. 

With the exposure of the extent of Johne’s disease infec- 
tion in dairy herds, a tendency has arisen to implicate this 
as the explanation of a large number of the non-specific 
reactions met with in routine tuberculin testing. This may 
prove to be the case, but it must be proved before it is 
accepted. It is perhaps worth while mentioning the rather 
scanty evidence we have collected on this point in the course 
of our experiments. Firstly, routine comparative tuberculin 
tests did not result in any reaction to either tuberculin in the 
10 clinical or early clinical cases we tested. Secondly, we 
observed a marked avian reaction in two animals that had 
been experimentally infected a year previously. Thirdly, 
we have made post-mortem examinations of cases of Johne’s 
disease that in their recorded tuberculin test histories have 
never shown a reaction to either avian or mammalian tuber- 
culin. Fourthly, in the few instances where we have com- 
pared herd tuberculin records and the incidence of Johne’s 
disease infection, there appears to be no correlation ;_ plenty 
of animals that, at some stage, have been avian reactors 
have been consistently blood negative (vide infra) and during 
life have shown no evidence of infection. Several of these 
have been subjected to careful post-mortem examination, with 
negative results. 

The practitioner to-day, therefore, is often faced with the 
problem of deciding whether to recommend the slaughter 
of a valuable animal that may or may not prove to be a case 
of Johne’s disease, or to keep it alive for possibly abortive 
observation and tests until it becomes so bad that it is 
slaughtered on humanitarian grounds, having spent a month 
or more multiplying infection on the farm. Practitioners, 
too, may have to pass animals being bought or sold as healthy, 
when in fact they may already be infected and become clinical, 
as they quite frequently do, with the change of environment. 
It is quite certain that clinically normal animals may carry 
lesions and organisms of Johne’s- disease ; Taylor (1949) 
recovered M. johnei by cultural methods from 15 per cent. 
of normal carcases examined,* and we have seen marked 
lesions and numerous typical organisms in animals which 
showed no clinical evidence of infection during life. The 
loss of such a purchased animal is of minor importance com- 
pared with the fact that this may start a completely fresh 
focus of infection on premises hitherto free. 

At Weybridge, therefore, amongst other aspects of Johne’s 
disease being investigated, we have been carrying out some 
work on diagnosis. We have attempted to apply, in a prac- 
tical manner, certain observations we have made during 
recent years, on the use of complement fixation tests for the 


* See also accompanying article in this issue.—Editor. 
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diagnosis of the disease during life. The employment of 
complement fixation tests in Johne’s disease is not a new 
idea ; it has been tried before and discarded mainly on the 
grounds of non-specificity. The serological differentiation of 
the mycobacteria is certainly a problem, but we have to 
some extent by-passed this by applying our tests only to 
tuberculin tested animals ; we are fairly sure we are testing 
animals free from bovine tuberculosis. It is not our inten- 
tion here to consider the specificity of avian tuberculin, nor 
the incidence of true avian infection in cattle. We do know 
that most, if not all, animals infected with bovine tuberculosis 
react to the complement fixation test under consideration ; 
the several thousand tests we have carried out do not at 
present suggest any connection with the reaction to avian 
tuberculin. We believe at present that by carrying out our 
tests on animals free from bovine tuberculosis, and by 
modifications in the technique of the test itself, we are very 
materially reducing the element of non-specificity. 

In some respects we would have preferred to refrain from 
committing ourselves to paper on unfinished investigations, 
but the very nature of Johne’s disease, and the type of 
investigation undertaken, make it a question of years before 
enough evidence is collected to enable a proper evaluation 
of results. Some practitioners have been using the com- 
plement fixation test to assist their diagnoses and the test is 
also being used by the Eire authorities as a condition of 
importation. This has led to some confusion in the profession 
as to the nature of the test and the claims that are made 
for it. A note on the test, on the experiments, and on the 
results hitherto obtained ‘appears to be essential, but it must 
be accepted as a report on interim and not on conclusive 
findings. 

The test we are using at present is a haemolytic comple- 
ment fixation test with a modified technique. Various types 
of antigen have been and are being tried, but the one that 
has given us the most satisfactory results up to the present 
is the simplest of them all, a washed saline suspension of 
M. johnei. Details of the method, and the comparative 
results with different antigens, will be written up at a later 
date. We have not yet attempted to use conglutinating 
complement ; haemolytic complement is simpler to use, and 
has proved quite sensitive enough for our present purposes ; 
moreover, the simpler the test the greater the number of 
sera we can examine, 

The investigations we embarked upon, early in 1950, were 
mainly of a field nature ; we took this rather unusual course 
of applying preliminary findings direct to the field, instead 
of verifying them on experimentally infected animals; because 
of the difficulties and slowness of experimental infection in 
this disease. The field experiments can be divided into two 
parts. The first concerns the practitioner’s problem of 
definitely diagnosing the disease in the clinically suspected 
animal. We have been testing samples from such animals 
for a few practitioners, and will, for the time being, do 
them for any practitioner, on the clear understanding that 
we still regard this test as experimental: 2 or 8 ml. of 
whole blood is enough, and it should reach us as fresh as 
possible. In return for a report we hope for the fullest 
possible co-operation in sending us confirmatory post- 
mortem material should any animal so tested subsequently die 
or be slaughtered. Six inches of ileum attached to the 


ileo-caecal valve, with the lymph node in the mesentery near 
the valve, comprises the material of preference, but any 
suspicious portion of the intestine should be added. We are 
anxious to build up statistical evidence on the value of the 
test for confirming the presence of the disease in suspected 
cases, and we want material from any animals tested, whether 
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positive or negative in their response to the test. 
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emphasise the importance of this material to us, because 
only confirmed evidence is worth considering, and it is as 
important for us to confirm the absence of the disease jn 
negative blood reactors as to prove its presence in the posi- 
tives. In 1951 we examined some 300 blood samples from 
suspected cases ; we were disappointed to receive post. 
mortem material from only 50 of the animals. Several of 
the veterinary surgeons who have co-operated have expressed 
themselves as of the opinion that the test is of considerable 
assistance to diagnosis. The post-mortem material reccived 
has borne out this opinion, in so far as in 46 instances the 
blood findings were confirmed, in one case of a blood positive 
we could find no evidence of Johne’s disease, and in one 
case the disease was confirmed in a blood negative. In the 
other two cases the material received was a piece of stomach 


and a length of duodenum respectively ; neither of these 
could be included in the records. The results are promising, 
as far as they go, but we would like to quote from a back- 
ground of 1,000, not 50, verified tests. Only 10 per cent. 
of this confirmatory material so far has been related to the 
negative aspect ; this is to be expected, but it reduces the 
statistical value of the figures quoted. 

The second part of the experiment is an attempt to evaluate 
the test as a means of pre-clinical diagnosis. With this 
object in view, we are carrying out periodic tests of all the 
animals in a number of infected herds. We would like to 
include several herds with no clinical history of Johne’s dis- 
ease, but owners are not too anxious to have their animals 
regularly bled when they have no serious trouble. The 
plan is to follow the serological picture through life, and 
to check it, wherever possible, against the post-mortem 
findings if and when opportunity occurs. The collection of 
complete data in this experiment obviously is going to be 
a very slow process, and up to now, in execution the scheme 
has been only partially successful. In a few herds the 
co-operation has been excellent, and we have checks on 
every animal that has gone, but in others animals disappear 
without warning or material, and much valuable evidence is 
wasted. Experience has already shown us that our con- 
clusions must be drawn from a number of herds and not from 
one. In 1950 we carried out about 1,000 tests in relation to 
this herd experiment, in 1951 nearly 4,000 ; only a fraction 
of the animals involved has yet come to post-mortem exam- 
ination, but already there are certain interim observations that 
are worthy of remark. First of all, it would appear that 
infection with Johne’s disease and clinical Johne’s disease 
must be considered separately. Animals may be infected, 
and even carry very considerable intestinal lesions abounding 
in organisms, without showing any clinical evidence of the 
disease. Whether such animals would inevitably ultimately 


have become clinical cases, we cannot say. We can say that 
the blood test has picked out as strongly positive reactors a 
number of clinically normal animals, a few of which have 
since been butchered as fat cows because of infertility ; in 
nearly every case where we have obtained material from such 
animals we have been able to show infection, and in some 
cases the lesions have been so extensive that, taken alone, 
the bowel would have been regarded as a typical case of 
clinical Johne’s disease. Such lesion-bearing, infected 
but clinically normal animals apparently are not confined 
to herds where the disease is common. The general 
impression that our results have given us up to the present 
is that the test is a reasonably accurate guide to established 
pre-clinical infection, but that this does not necessarily mean 
the animal will ultimately become a clinical case; in view 
of the possible presence of extensive bowel lesions and 
organisms, however, it does mean that it must be regarded 
as a source of infection. The balance between infection and 
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clinical disease appears to be very easily upset ; not only 
does a change of environment quite frequently appear to 
throw an animal into the clinical condition, but we have 
collected some evidence which suggests that a change of 
environment may prevent the onset of the clinical disease. 
Our herd data are not yet complete. The results suggest, 
however, that in the case of herds in which the disease com- 
monly becomes clinical the test results could be taken to 
indicate the animals likely to go down at a later date. For 
example, one heavily infected herd of some 50 animals has 
been tested regularly since July, 1950. Some 15 reactors 
have been identified over this period, 11 of which have sub- 
sequently become clinical cases. In some cases preselection 
by the blood test occurred over a year before they showed 
any clinical signs. Six blood-negative animals from this herd 
have died or been slaughtered in the period under review, in 
none of which could evidence of Johne’s disease be found. 
In other herds, however, the evidence has been different ; 
the percentage of reactors has been higher, but the incidence 
of clinical disease lower. This may be ascribable to non- 
specific reactions, but up to now, wherever we have had 
access to post-mortem material, we have found fairly close 
correlation between serological reaction and infection as 
determined by microscopical methods ; we have not yet 
employed cultural tests. 

Another very important point in regard to the value of this 
test in pre-clinical diagnosis is the determination of the stage 
of infection at which a serological reaction is first obtained. 
The course of infection in Johne’s disease is obscure ; there 
seems to be a long interval between infection and the estab- 
lishment of lesions or “ consolidation” of infection. We 
have not yet seen a post-mortem examination in which definite 
lesions of the disease were found in the absence of a sero- 
logical response in a blood sample taken before death. Yet 
in experimental infection we have found that nine months 
may elapse after the oral administration of the organism 
before any serological reaction can be detected. In natural 
infection, too, apart from a passive transfer of antibodies 
from a blood positive dam giving rise to a transitory sero- 
logical reaction in the calf, we have only rarely seen reactions 
in calves of less than nine months of age. In experimental 
infections at Weybridge calves were serologically positive 
at nine months, showed clinical symptoms at 15 months, and 
passed positive faeces at 18 months after oral infection. Our 
present evidence suggests that antibodies can be detected 
only when lesions become established. If this proves to be 
true, and if infection occurs only in calfhood, this incubative 
period without lesions or serological response is of very 
indefinite duration. We have seen several instances in 
which mature cows, never clinically suspicious and consist- 
ently negative to early complement fixation tests, have 
suddenly become serologically positive and clinical cases 
about two months later. Either they have been carrying 
“hidden ”’ infection for two or three years, or they have 
become infected as adults. We are hopeful that further 
investigation will confirm that the complement fixation test 
does, in a high percentage of cases, pick out animals carrying 
established lesions of Johne’s disease, but there is undoubtedly 
a considerable lag period between infection and serological 
response, this interval being, in the light of our present 
evidence, of uncertain duration. 

At present, therefore, we are not altogether happy over 
the unreserved use of this test to control the importation or 
exportation of infected animals ; we do believe it will stop 
a lot of animals which are carrying infection, but we are 
doubtful whether it will prove wholly successful. In any 
event it would appear that a negative complement fixation 
test is of no significance in animals of less than one year old. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE INCIDENCE 
OF INFECTION WITH M. JOHNE/ IN CATTLE 


BY 
A. WILSON TAYLOR,* 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, FIELD STATION, 
ComPTON, BERKS 


In a preliminary report of a survey of the incidence of 
infection with M. johnei (Johne’s bacillus) in apparently 
normal cattle, Taylor (1949) recovered the organism in 
culture from the ileo-caecal lymph node of 87 of 245 graded 
animals, taken at random from those slaughtered for human 
consumption by the Ministry of Food at an abattoir in 
Berkshire. 

This paper records the amplification and completion of 
this survey. 

MATERIAL AND METHODS 


The reasons for selecting the ileo-caecal lymph node for 
examination in a survey of this nature were described pre- 
viously ; the method of cultivation and the medium used, 
i.e., preliminary treatment of the tissue with oxalic acid 
followed by incubation on an egg yolk medium containing 
killed M. phlei, have been published in detail elsewhere 
(Taylor, 1950). 

The lymph nodes were derived from cattle from two 
different sources ; one, the ‘‘ Slaughterhouse Group,”’ was 
a random sample of graded animals slaughtered for human 
consumption by the Ministry of Food in Newbury. None of 
these animals showed symptoms suggestive of Johne’s disease 
and if, in the laboratory, macroscopic lesions resembling those 
of tuberculosis were found in the tissue, that lymph node 
was not examined further. ‘The remainder, the “ Estate 
Group,” whose tuberculin test history was available for 
examination, were attested cattle discarded mainly because 
of sterility or as “‘ poor milkers’’ from an estate in Berk- 
shire. On this estate Johne’s disease has not been a herd 
problem for many years, only two clinical cases having 
occurred during the last four years, one in 1948 and another 
in 1950. 

The identity of M. johnei is established in this laboratory 
by subcultivation of the primary culture to plain egg and 
glycerine egg media and to the phlei medium. Strains of 
small acid-alcohol-fast bacilli which grow only on the last 
mentioned after four to six weeks’ incubation at 37° C. are 
accepted as M. johnei. This method of identification, 7.e., 
solely by cultural me&ns, may be open to objection, but: is 


* Now Senior Lecturer in Veterinary Bacteriology, University of 
Edinburgh, Royal (Dick) School of Veterinary Studies, Edinburgh, 9. 


To summarise the points in-this preliminary note, we 
have been examining the possible value of a modified com- 
plement fixation test for the diagnosis of Johne’s disease in 
cattle. We wish to collect a lot more evidence on the subject, 
but our results up to the present suggest that the test, in 
tuberculosis-free animals, is a valuable aid to the confirmation 
of the disease in suspected cases; it has given positive 
results, subsequently justified, in many instances where 
repeated faeces examinations have been negative. At present 
we believe, also, that the test is a reasonably accurate method 
of identifying pre-clinical infection in the form of established 
Johne’s disease lesions, but much more information on this 
aspect of the problem is necessary to confirm this opinion. 
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the only practicable method at present available when large 
numbers of strains are handled. However, certain of the 
strains isolated in this investigation, selected at random, 
were used subsequently to infect cattle and in these animals 
they produced the classical syndrome of Johne’s disease. 


RESULTS 


Slaughterhouse Group. During the 11 months from Sep- 
tember, 1948, to July, 1949, the ileo-caecal lymph nodes of 
665 cattle were examined culturally. M. johnei was isolated 
from 101, or 15 per cent. ; 381 of these animals were cows 
defined as animals which were, or had been, in milk, and 
from these M. johnei was recovered 55 times or from 14 
per cent. The remaining 284 were bulls, bullocks or heifers, 
and of these 46, or 16 per cent., were positive. There is 
obviously no significant difference in the degree of infection 
of these two groups. 

M. tuberculosis (bovine type) was isolated from three of 
the lymph nodes despite the facts that any lymph nodes 
showing lesions of tuberculosis were discarded and that the 
medium containing 4 per cent. of glycerine was unsuitable 


for the primary cultivation of bovine tubercle bacilli. These 
strains were identified by the inoculation of guinea-pigs, 
rabbits and hens. From two other lymph nodes, M. tuber- 
culosis (avian type) was isolated ; each of these strains was 
shown to be virulent, in that both were capable of producing 
lesions of tuberculosis and death in inoculated hens. 

Estate Group. Cultures were prepared from the ileo- 
caecal lymph nodes of 136 animals, the great majority of 
which were barren cows, between December, 1948, and 
February, 1952. M. johnei was recovered from eight, or 
6 per cent. The tuberculin test history of these infected 
animals is shown in the table and it is clear that this record 
would have been of but little value in their selection. 

An unidentified strain of acid-alcohol-fast bacillus was 
isolated from another animal (No. K80), born in August, 
1946, and slaughtered in July, 1949. During its lifetime it 
was tested three times with avian and mammalian tuber- 
culin and on no occasion showed an increase in skin thickness 
greater than 1 mm. The organism developed a typical 
mycobacterium-like colony on the usual egg media after 
seven days’ incubation at 37°C. and morphologically was 


Test History OF NORMAL ANIMALS FROM WHICH M. johnei was ISOLATED 


Number, ‘Tuberculin tests Date 
date of +————— slaughtered 
birth 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1950 1951 
K.91 7 A 10-15 — 4.7.49 
19,9.46 MS8s- 7 M 9-14 
A 10-17 
M 9-16 
j.90 — A 4- 5 A 9-15 A 7- 8 A 8-l1l A 6- 7 oa 12.2.51 
13.7.45 M4- 4 M 10-14 M6- 7 M 8- 9 M6- 7 
A 5- 6 A 8- 8 
M5- 5 M 8- 8 
j.91 — A 5- 6 A 8- 9 A 8- 9 A 7-13 A 7-10 15.4 51 
14.7.45 M 5- 6 M7- 9 M 9-10 Mé6- 11 M7- 8 
A 8- 8 A 9-9 
M 7- 9 M 8- 9 
A F= 7 
M 6- 6 M 8- 8 
P.60 — — — A 2.7.51 
16.4,50 M7- 8 
37 A 6-8 A 5b- 9 A 5- 6 A 6- 6 A 6- 8 A6- 7 A 6- 7 9.7.51 
5.9.36 M 6-7 M5- 6 M 5- 7 », M5b- 6 M 7- 7 M6- 8 M6- 6 
A 7-12 A 6- 9 A 6- 7 
M 6-11 M 6- M 6- 7 
A 5- 7 
M5i- 7 
64 A 6-7 A i- 7 A 6-10 A 6-11 A 5- 6 A 6- 7 A 6- 8 26.11.51 
8.5.37 M7-7 M5- 6 M 6-10 M5i- 9 M 5- 5 Ms- 9 M6- 6 
A 6- 7 A 7- 8 
M6- 7 M 6- 6 
A 5- 7 
M5- 6 
A 4- 5 A 9- 9 A 8- 8 A 6- 9 26.11.51 
7.3.47 M3- 3 M 9- 9 Mi7- 8 M6- 7 
A 9 9 
M 8- 9 
2.12.48 M 6- 6 M 8- 


A = Avian PPD tuberculin. 


M = Mammalian PPD tuberculin. 
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a long slender bacillus resistant, for at least two minutes, 
to decolorisation by 2 per cent. hydrochloric acid in absolute 
alcohol. It grew readily on coagulated egg white, a medium 
said by Finlayson (1946) to be almost incapable of support- 
ing growth of the pathogenic mycobacteria. Biologically 
the organism was non-pathogenic, in that no macroscopic 
lesions developed in guinea-pigs inoculated subcutaneously 
or intraperitoneally with 5 mg. or 10 mg. of culture ; these 
animals, however, reacted to the intradermal application of 
both avian and mammalian tuberculins up to 20 weeks after 
inoculation. The strain has been recovered in culture from 
the guinea-pig spleen, 63 but not 147 days after inoculation. 
Hens given 10 mg. of culture intravenously showed no ill 
effects, no macroscopic lesions were demonstrable at autopsy 
and the tuberculin reaction could only be described as 
“ doubtful,”’ yet the organism could be recovered in culture 
from the spleen up to nine months after inoculation. 


DIscussION 

Two fundamental points in connection with the work of 
this survey will bear further emphasis. Firstly, as far as 
could be judged, the cattle examined were free from clinical 
evidence of Johne’s disease ; secondly, since the animals 
were apparently normal it is probable that M. johnei was 
present in the tissue in very small numbers, and since the 
organism is also not readily cultivated in the laboratory, the 
positive results obtained, 7.e., 15 per cent. for the slaughter- 
house group and 6 per cent. for the estate group, probably 
do not represent the full infection rate. It was suggested 
previously (Taylor, 1949) that M. johnei might be regarded 
almost as a commensal, in that it is only potentially patho- 
genic for cattle, a view that is supported by the further 
results described in this paper. 
The eight animals of the estate group from which M. johnei 
was isolated are of interest in that their tuberculin test 
history is known. They are very few in number, but the 
table supports the view that the comparative tuberculin test, 
when applied annually as in attested herds, is almost value- 
less in the diagnosis of infection with M. johnei. It has 
already been found by Dr. S. J. Edwards (personal com- 
munication) that cattle may spend their lives in attested 
herds without reacting to either tuberculin or to johnin and 
yet succumb to clinical Johne’s disease. Matthews (1951) was 
also of the opinion that avian tuberculin was too erratic to be 
used as a reliable guide to infection, and Green /1946) has 
stated ‘If the comparative test shows an infection to be 
non-mammalian other means than tuberculin testing have to 
be adopted to show whether that infection corresponds to 
Johne’s disease.” It would appear that precise evidence of 
the usefulness or otherwise of the tuberculin test in the 
diagnosis of infection with M. johnei will be forthcoming only 
when large numbers of cattle can be tested at frequent 
intervals over a period of years and can finally, at slaughter, 
be carefullA examined. 

SUMMARY 

M. johnei was isolated in culture from the ileo-caecal lymph 
node of 101, or 15 per cent., of 665 graded cattle consigned 
to a slaughterhouse, and from eight, or 6 per cent., of 136 
adult cattle surplus to the requirements of an estate on 
which clinical Johne’s disease as such does not exist. 
Acknowledgments.— Acknowledgments are due to the man- 
agement and staff of the Ministry of Food Slaughterhouse, 
Newbury, whose co-operation at all times has been of the 
greatest value. 
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THE COMPARATIVE EFFICIENCY OF THE INTRA- 
CERVICAL AND INTRA-UTERINE METHODS OF 
INSEMINATION IN THE DAIRY COW 
BY 
D. L. STEWART anv D. R. MELROSE 


MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 
READING CATTLE BREEDING CENTRE, READING 


The commercial development of artificial insemination of 
cattle over the past few years has been accompanied by a 
gradual transition from the shallow intra-cervieal technique, 
involving the use of a speculum, to the now widely prac- 
tised recto-vaginal method of intra-uterine insemination. 
The relative merits of these methods were discussed by 
Trimberger (1942) and Rowson (1944) both of whom 
favoured the method of intra-uterine deposition of semen 
by rectal manipulation. Later, Holt (1946) compared these 
two methods and obtained conception rates of 33°4 per cent. 
from 377 first inseminations, using the intra-cervical tech- 
nique, and 56'1 per cent. from 374 first inseminations, using 
the intra-uterine method. However, these results were not 
strictly comparable because each technique was used by a 
different operator. Weeth and Herman (1951) found that 
in a controlled investigation involving 2,364 first and repeat 
inseminations the recto-vaginal method of intra-uterine 
insemination gave significantly better results than the 
intra-cervical method, using a speculum. 

The efficiency of the intra-uterine method has been 
further demonstrated by its adoption in the widespread and 
successful development of artificial insemination in many 
countries, but unfortunately intra-uterine insemination may 
occasionally have undesirable sequelae. The one most 
frequently encountered is the interruption of pregnancy 
following the accidental insemination of pregnant animals 
due either to mistaken identity or to the occurrence of a 
‘false’ oestrus. Several workers have reported the occur- 
rence of oestrus in and the subsequent service of cows that 
had already conceived to earlier service. Donald (1943), 
for example, found that in a study of 1,072 pregnancies in 
herds using natural mating, 3-4 per cent. of the cows 
involved came in oestrus and were mated but eventually 
calved to an earlier service. Here it should be noted that 
lay inseminators are not trained in the rectal diagnosis of 
pregnancy and experience has shown that cows in the 
earlier stages of pregnancy can be inseminated into the 
uterus without any difficulty or anything unusual being 
observed. Another sequel to intra-uterine insemination is 
the occurrence of leucorrhoea (whites), presumably due to 
the introduction of pyogenic bacteria into the uterus. This 
would appear to occur most frequently when the cows 
inseminated are not in oestrus, as can happen in the 
artificial insemination service. 

Although the foregoing disadvantages are relatively 
minor they were considered to be of sufficient importance 
to warrant an enquiry into the results obtained respectively 
by the intra-cervical and intra-uterine deposition of semen, 
using the recto-vaginal technique in the routine insemina- 
tion service, and also the effects of these methods in normal 
pregnant cows. 


THE EFFECT OF INTRA-CERVICAL AND INTRA-UTERINE 
INSEMINATION ON FERTILITY 


An experiment was planned to compare the results 
obtained by depositing the semen approximately in the 
middle of the cervix with those obtained in the usual intra- 
uterine site. In both methods the insemination pipette was 
introduced into the cervix by rectal manipulation. Twelve 
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experienced inseminators were paired and one member of 
each pair deposited the semen at the intra-cervical site 
and the other at the intra-uterine, the techniques being 
interchanged at the end of each month. During the initial 
period (April/May, 1951) the men using the intra-cervical 
method first introduced the point of the pipette into the 
uterus and then withdrew it to the middle of the cervix 
before depositing the semen. This routine was adopted in 
an attempt to standardise technique, but in the second 
period (June/November, 1951) the inseminations were 
made direct into the middle cervix. The work was under- 
taken in the course of the routine service for which most of 
the semen was diluted 1:50 with an egg-yolk citrate diluent 
containing streptomycin. 

The conception rate was estimated as the percentage of 
cows and heifers not reported to have required a repeat 
insemination within a period of 16 weeks from the date of 
the first insemination. 

The results in Table I show that there was no significant 
difference in the conception rates obtained by the two 
methods of insemination in either the first or second periods. 


Taste 


Intra-uterine Intra-cervical 


Period Number’ Percentage Number Percentage Differ- 
of first non-returns of first non-returns ence 


imsemina- after insemina- after 
tions 16 weeks tions 16 weeks 
First 1,355 60-6 1,225 61-5 L O9 
Second 3,199 66-2 3,054 65-7 — 0-5 
Toral 4,554 64-6 4,279 — 


lable II shows that there was no significant difference in 
the results obtained by 10 of the inseminators, but of the 
remaining two, “‘ F ”’ obtained significantly better results 
by the intra-uterine method and ‘‘A’’ by the intra-cervical. 
These results are in agreement with those obtained by 
Salisbury and VanDemark (1951) and Knight, Patrick, 
Anderson and Branton (1951) and show that when using 
the recto-vaginal technique there is no advantage to be 
derived from depositing the semen at the time of insemina- 
tion beyond the middle of the cervix. 


Tasie II 


Intra-cervical 


Intra-uterine 


Insemin- Number Percentage Number Percentage Differ- 


ator of first non-returns of first non-returns ence 
insemina- after insemina- after 
tions 16 weeks tions 16 weeks 

A 271 60-2 452 69-9 9-7 
B 418 65°38 330 66-1 0-3 
Cc 487 65-9 298 66-5 0-6 
D 408 69-8 423 65-7 — 4:1 
E 338 61-0 290 64-8 3-8 
F 308 69-5 349 57-6 —11-9 
G 347 64-3 434 61-8 2°5 
H 400 63-7 449 66-8 + 3-1 
I 396 61-6 319 60-2 — 1:4 
J 361 61-5 403 60-8 — 0-7 
K “388 63-4 308 67-5 + 4-] 
E, 432 66-2 224 66-5 + 03 
Total 4,554 64-6 4,279 64-5 — 01 


Note.—The chi-square test on the data contained in the above 
tables revealed a highly significant difference in the results obtained 
by inseminators “A’’ and “‘F’’; all other differences were not 
significant. 


The highly significant difference in the results obtained 
by inseminator “‘F’’ could be explained by his inability to 
adapt himself to the changed technique since normally his 
results are above average. No explanation can be 
advanced for the highly significant difference in the results 
obtained by inseminator “‘ 


THE EFFECT OF INTRA-CERVICAL AND INTRA-UTERINE 
INSEMINATION ON NORMAL PREGNANT Cows 


Experiments were undertaken to observe the effects of 
intra-cervical and intra-uterine insemination on normal 
pregnant cows. Each cow was examined clinically for 
pregnancy immediately prior to insemination with 1 mi. of 
diluted semen into the intra-uterine or intra-cervical site, 
using the recto-vaginal technique. All the cows were 
examined subsequently on at least two occasions. 

Five cows, the duration of whose pregnancies varied 
from 46 to 143 days, were inseminated into the intra-uterine 
site. Pregnancy was interrupted in all five of these animals. 
Ten similar cows, the duration of whose pregnancies ranged 
from 51 to 128 days, were inseminated into the middle of 
the cervix and pregnancy was interrupted in two. Of the 
eight that remained pregnant, one aborted six weeks later, 
but this was not considered to be a result of the experi- 
mental treatment because all the other interruptions of 
pregnancy had occurred within five days of insemination. 
Therefore it is evident that there is much less danger 
attached to the accidental insemination of pregnant cows 
where the intra-cervical method is employed. 

As it was not possible to keep the cows under close 
observation after insemination the exact time of pregnancy 
interruption could not be established, but a very copious 
uterine discharge which was characteristic was observed as 
early as 36 hours in some of the animals and in all cases 
within five days. 

The results in general are in agreement with those 
obtained by VanDemark, Salisbury and Boley (1952) but 
differ to the extent that two interruptions in pregnancy 
occurred in the animals inseminated into the cervix and that 
there was no indication that the addition to the semen 
diluent of 1,000 units per ml. of streptomycin has any 
influence on the incidence of pregnancy interruption. 

From the foregoing observations it will be appreciated 
that there are advantages in favour of the intra-cervical 
method of insemination as compared with the intra-uterine 
technique at present adopted. In practice, however, it wil! 
not be easy to persuade inseminators who have been trained 
and have gained confidence in the intra-uterine technique 
to change to the intra-cervical method. Also, it may be 
difficult to train inseminators in the latter method unless 
they are already proficient in the intra-uterine technique. 


SUMMARY 


t. An investigation was made on the comparative 
efficiency of the intra-cervical and intra-uterine deposition 
of semen in the artificial insemination of dairy cattle, using 
the recto-vaginal technique. The results of 8,833 first 
inseminations made by 12 inseminators disclosed no signiti- 
cant difference in conception rates. 

2. When five normal pregnant cows were subjected to 
intra-uterine insemination, pregnancy was interrupted in 
every case, but when the intra-cervical method was used 
on 10 similar cows, eight remained pregnant. 

3. The relative merits of the two sites of deposition of 
semen in the artificial insemination of dairy cattle are 
discussed and it is concluded that the intra-cervical site is 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATION 


CERTAIN RADIOGRAPHICAL FEATURES OF 
NAVICULAR DISEASE* 


G. T. WILKINSON, M.v.sc. (LIV.), M.R.C.V.S., 
NORWICH 


Pryer (1931) first described the changes observable radio- 
graphically in navicular disease. Oxspring (1935) described 
these changes more fully and initiated the ‘ Upright Pedal 
Route’ as a reliable means of radiographing the navicular 
bone mm situ. Oxspring was somewhat handicapped by the 
fact that he made his radiographical studies of the bone 
in situ, a procedure which, although highly commendable 
from the clinician’s viewpoint, hardly leads to accurate 
observation of the changes, considering the density of the 
structure of the hoof of the horse. 
Jones (1938) made a radiographic study of navicular bones 
removed from the animal. His observations led him to 
suggest that two definite types of navicular disease could be 
differentiated radiographically :— 

(1) Osteoblastic—showing formation of new bone 
without caries of the navicular bone ; 

(2) Osteoclastic—showing absorption of the bone 
tissue without new bone formation. 
Mixtures of these two types occurred frequently. 
For the purposes of the present study, diseased navicular 
bones were removed from the forefeet of the affected animals, 
and were then subjected to a radiographical examination. 
The results of this examination are recorded below. 
Radiographs of normal navicular bones reveal several 
indentations of the lower edge of the bone. Comparison of 
the radiographs with the macerated bones has shown that 
these indentations are, in fact, the foramina of the grooved 
part of the lower edge of the bone. From these indentations 
fine radio-transparent lines extend. into the centre of the 
bone and similar though finer lines enter through the upper 
edge of the bone (Fig. 1). ‘By injection and careful dissection, 
these lines have been shown to be the vascular channels of 
the bone. 
The first radiographical change to be noted is a widening 
of the vascular foramina and channels of the bone. The 
lines become enlarged, apparently by rarefaction, into wide 
channels, often attaining the width of the original foramina, 
so that any demarcation that originally existed between the 
channels and the foramina is lost (Fig. 2). The channels 


awarded July, 1950. 
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entering the bone from its upper edge also become widened, 
but this seems to occur later than in the case of the channels 
from the lower edge. The enlargement of the vascular 
channels renders them more easily visible on the radiograph 
and some of them can now be seen to be branched. Occa- 
sionally very little enlargement of the channels can be seen, 
although proliferative bony changes are in evidence on the 
upper edge of the bone (Fig. 3). These cases would appar- 
ently correspond to the osteoblastic type of Jones (1938). 

In the cases examined during the course of the present 
study, areas of rarefaction of the central portion of the bone, 
apart from the widening of the channels mentioned above, 
did not appear until adhesion had taken place between the 
fibres of the flexor perforans tendon and the tendinous surface 
of the navicular bone. When adhesion was established, 
rather vaguely outlined areas of rarefaction of the central bone 
tissue appeared, apparently beneath the median ridge 
of the tendinous surface. In more advanced cases, these 
rarefied areas assumed a circular, rather punched-out appear- 
ance (Fig. 4). The bone tissue in the immediate vicinity 
of these rarefied foci appeared to be denser and more radio- 
graphically opaque than the normal bone tissue. This denser 
appearance of the bone surrounding the eroded foci was also 
observed by Jones (1938), but he advanced no explanation 
for this phenomenon. The apparent increase in radio- 
graphical density may be due to the contrast with the 
neighbouring porotic area or to compaction of the bone 
trabeculae which have become weakened by the porosis and 
have collapsed under pressure. The eroded areas occurred 
only in the central portion of the bone and, on examination 
of the whole and the sectioned bone, could be correlated 
with the areas of adhesion of the tendon fibres to the bone. 

New bone formation on the upper edge of the bone showed 
great variation in amount and disposition. A large propor- 
tion of osteophytic new growth is found in the central portion 
of the upper edge of the bone. Another very frequent site 
for such new bone is upon each of the extremities of the 
upper edge. In every case where a bony outgrowth was 
present in the latter site, the new bone was in the form of a 
projection directed upwards. ‘These projections have been 
given the name of “spurs” by Pryer (1931). 

There is a considerable degree of variation between the 
shape of various navicular bones removed from different 
horses, and there does not appear to be any correlation 
between the shape of the bone and the type of animal from 
which it was removed. In the majority of the bones, the 
upper edge is convex in its central portion and then runs 
in a straight line on each side to the extremities. In some 
bones, however, the upper edge of the bone slopes down ‘to 
the extremities at a considerable angle. The extremities of 
some bones are rather pointed (Fig. 2) whilst others are 
bluntly truncate (Fig. 3). Oxspring (1935) also noted this 
variation in shape and suggested that each bone should be 
compared with that of the opposite foreleg. If both bones 
are alike and symmetrical, it is unlikely that disease is the 
cause of the unusual shape. 

No case has been encountered in which rarefaction of the 
bone tissue could be distinguished radiographically in the 
absence of any macroscopical lesion of the bone. 


DISCUSSION 


From the radiographical changes noted in affected navicular 
bones it would appear that the blood vessels of the bone 
must play some part in the production of the lesions of the 
disease, as the widening of their containing channels is the 
first radiographical evidence that the disease is present in the 


bone. 
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Although this short study has been carried out on bones 
removed from the animal, these early changes can be dis- 
tinguished radiographically while the bone is in situ inside 
the hoof. Animals showing this widening of the vascular 
channels in association with an otherwise unexplained foreleg 
lameness should be regarded as being early cases of navicular 
disease. By the usual methods of radiographical diagnosis 
of this condition the clinician must wait until adhesion 
between the flexor perforans tendon and the bone has become 
established and the associated areas of rarefaction of the 
bone tissue have become distinguishable. 


SUMMARY 


(1) The radiographical changes taking place in navicular 
bones affected with navicular disease are described. 

(2) The value of radiographical evidence of widening of 
the vascular channels of the navicular bone in the early 
diagnosis of the disease is stressed. 
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ABSTRACT 


The Development of Artificial Insemination in India* 


On a recent visit to India the author found that the 
development of artificial insemination has been slow, and 
that it has been difficult to overcome the natural conserva- 
tism of cattle owners. Centres have been established at 
several main towns and small units at a few ‘‘ key ’’ vil- 
lages. There is very little opportunity for organising the 
service with the aid of the telephone, so the cows are 
brought to the centre or to a depot. The dilution rate is 
often as low as 1:3 or 1:4, with an average at the three 
main centres of 1:10, partly because of the limited de- 
mand, and partly because it was considered essential to 
obtain the highest possible conception rate in order to con- 
vince the cattle owners. The conception rate is calculated 
from the number known to be in calf by artificial insemina- 
tion and the total known result, and not on the basis of 
non-returns after three months, because an owner might 
easily have his cow served naturally if she did not conceive 
to the first insemination. At three centres in 1948 the 
average conception rate for 21 Zebu bulls was 67-36 per 
cent. 

The number of cows inseminated per bull per annum 
and per ejaculate varies a great deal. The average for the 
21 Zebu bulls was 244 inseminations with 10-71 insemina- 
tions per collection, but the maxima recently reported were 
24 cows from one ejaculate and 1,192 cows by one bull in 
a year. 

Although buffaloes have not been used as much as 
ordinary cattle for artificial insemination, increasing use 
is being made of them, particularly in the north. Seven 
Murra buffalo bulls in three centres in 1948 gave semen 


*The Development of Artificial Insemination in India. 
M:ure, J. P. (1952.) The Home Farmer. 19. 21. 


for a total of 773 inseminations, averaging 3-61 insemin 
tions per collection, with a conception ratio of 68-53. 
There is very little organised cross-breeding betwegj 
European and Zebu cattle, but in a few cases cross-breg 
bulls are being used in areas where a number of nop 
descript cross-bred cows exist. The use of semen of Eum 
pean breeds imported by air has recently been tested at 
Bangalore, and 449 inseminations were carried out using 
Jersey and Friesian semen imported over a seven-wecki 
period, but the results cannot yet be assessed. : 
J. O. L.K. 


REVIEW 


[Dairying inIndia. By J. N. WaRNeER, M.Sc. Published by 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd., London. 359 pp. Price 25s. 
(September, 1951.)] 


Scattered throughout what up to 1947 was known as 
“ British’ India are many monuments. They serve as 
memorials to former dynasties and remind us of the once 
mighty Mogul Empire or of the Lodis who held sway before 
them. 

The Imperial Secretariat at New Delhi is the greatest 
architectural achievement of British rule but the gift of 
their language is the greatest benefit conferred by them upon 
Indians and Pakistanees alike. For students in India it is a 
portal through which they must pass in their pursuit of 
professional knowledge. 

For those interested in the dairy industry of India, there 
has just been published a valuable text-book which the author, 
James N. Warner, M.sc., of the Allahabad Agricultural 
Institute, has written for the student and field worker and, 
as he points out in his preface, it has two purposes—that of 
a college text-book and also of a field manual. 

As a Professor of Dairying at the American Presbyterian 
Mission established in India many years ago by Dr. Sam 
Higginbottom, the author has acquired a wealth of experience 
under Indian conditions on which he is recognised as an 
authority. His book has not been written from the point of 
view of an outsider where the student must adapt the teach- 
ing to conditions obtaining in his own country, because in 
every chapter it is evident that the author has identified 
himself with the country of his temporary adoption. 

“ Dairying in India’ has been produced under the 
auspices of the Indian Council of Agricultural Research, 
a body established in 1929, with the task of translating 
scientific knowledge into a practical form—anticipating 
by many years similar action in Britain by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 

Six years elapsed between the time the author penned his 
preface in 1945 and the actual appearance of the book in 
1951, but in the meantime certain developments have taken 
place overseas which, if the book were written to-day, would 
claim much more attention than has been given to them in 
the text. 

In one volume, which sets out to deal with so diverse a 
subject as the dairy industry, much of the material must of 
necessity be condensed, and it seems to the writer of these 
notes that the choice in condensation has fallen, somewhat 
unfairly, on the production side. It is accepted that a 
graduate should be equipped with knowledge of the many 
processes employed in the utilisation of milk—including 
condensing and the manufacture of numerous types of Indian 
sweetmeats—some of which he may never put to use, but 
again, he ought to know far more about the cow or buffalo, 
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the source of the raw material for the dairy industry, than 
he can gain from the two chapters devoted to it. 


This is the main observation to be made after a careful 
feading of the book, but in defence of the author it can be 
advanced that he has merely followed the accepted practice 
of according to the cow a secondary, rather than a primary, 
place in the industry which has grown up around her. Let 
anyone who may quarrel with this statement pay a visit to a 
jdairy show—the visitor is confronted by acres of stainless 
jsteel, made up into every possible type of dairy equipment, 
such as milking machines, pasteurising and bottling plants, 
cream separators, butter churns, cheese vats, coolers, glass- 
ware and other things used in connection with the pro- 
duction, processing, sale and manufacture of milk, but the 
cows are away almost out of sight—an indication of the 
degree to which science has insinuated itself between the 
cow and the consumer. . 


Professor Warner commences his book with statistical 
information of value to students as a background to his 
subject and then introduces the prima donna in chapter 2 
(page 11), but we lose her again at the end of chapter 3 
B(page 51). Out of 359 pages, only 40 are devoted to the 
animal husbandry aspect of his treatise and from this meagre 
fallowance, two are allocated to the bull. Possibly the point 
s regarding abbreviation is best made out by the space accorded 
§ to artificial insemination, which gets two paragraphs only at 
fthe end of chapter 2—and yet this has been described as 
“the greatest advance in breeding technique for hundreds 
of years.” Two paragraphs are clearly inadequate to instil 
es into the mind of the future dairy expert the real importance 
a of this subject. 

This observation has been made in no spirit of criticism 
but is based on recognition that Indian students in the 
main come from the business or professional classes with 
no agricultural background and they would obviously need 
to know a great deal more about breeding and the manage- 
ment of dairy cattle generally than can be found in the 
chapters allotted to the subject, before being considered 
capable of embarking upon the management of a herd. 

Conferment of a degree or diploma is the dividing line as 
between student and specialist when the store of knowledge 
gained by intensive application is put to practical use as the 
newly qualified practitioner takes his place in his chosen 
profession where he may expect to find within it a high 
standard which he must strive to maintain. What an entirely 
different experience awaits those who embark upon a career 
in dairying in India! At every turn they will find themselves 
confronted with apathy, ignorance and indifference, yet they 
must have the strength of purpose to carry on the fight—and 
fight it is—to introduce and maintain the methods they will 
have been taught from their text-books. 


Although equipped technically for their tasks, Indian 
Dairy Officers must also acquire something more—a sense 
of being missionaries—as they will be responsible for one- 
third of the world’s dairy cattle and their main problem is to 
increase production. In England and Wales there are less 
than 3,000,000 cows ; in addition to their production we 
import the total output of another 4,000,000. One cow 
supplies six people with their milk and dairy products. In 
India the ratio is 1-83 human beings to every milk-producing 
animal. On the face of it, India could swamp the world 
with surplus dairy products but the reverse is the case, one 
person in six—15 per cent. of the population—gets none. To 
put that right is a momentous task, which would be simplified 
enormously by reducing the number of cattle in order that 
the basic requirement of milk production—adequate feeding 
—could be achieved. 


REPORT 


[New Zealand Veterinary Services Council. Report for 
the year ended March 3ist, 1952.] 


This report reached us shortly after the communication 
published elsewhere in this issue from a critic of the Veter- 
inary Club system—the main activity of the New Zealand 
Veterinary Services Council. Having outlined its main 
features, our correspondent expresses the view that a scheme 
of great potential value as a transitional means of promoting 
“‘ veterinary mindedness ’’ amongst the farming community 
is destined as a permanent institution to constitute a grave 
threat to the private practitioner and to subject its veterinary 
participants, if not to actual lay dictatorship, to a degree 
of regulation inconsistent with the exercise of that freedom 
of action which is the essence of membership of a profession. 

The fact remains, as is seen in the report now before us, that 
the five veterinary members of the Council of 13, the per- 
sonnel of which remains unchanged, are collaborating in a 
venture which goes from strength to strength. During the 
year seven new clubs were allocated veterinarians and nine 
existing clubs expanded their territories sufficiently for each 
to engage an additional veterinarian. There are now 68 
clubs in the Dominion and another five are in process of 
formation. The total number of veterinary surgeons thus 
engaged is now 111, compared with 82 at the close of last 
year, gains to the professional staff during the year being 
29 and losses three. Of the additions, 10 were “ imported ” 
(sic) from the United Kingdom, four from Holland, and 
three from Australia. Four others “ rejoined the move- 
ment”’ and nine New Zealand graduates came into the 
scheme. There are 96 club veterinarians practising in the 
North Island, where there are still eight vacancies, and 15 
in the South Island, with three vacancies. 

Furthermore, the system has now secured the stability 
represented by a standard form of service agreement, drawn 
up by the Veterinary Services Council and the New Zealand 
Veterinary Association, “‘ acceptable to clubs and club veter- 
inarians.”” Published as an appendix to the report (no 
fewer than 28 clauses are required to make this formidable 
document watertight), it covers, inter alia, revised salary 
scales and conditions of service. One at least—we quote 
para. 16—is surely the exclusive product of the adminis- 
trative mind: ‘ THE Veterinarian shall be entitled to the 
following Statutory Holidays, namely—Christmas Day, 
Boxing Day, New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter Monday, 
Labour Day, the Sovereign’s Birthday, Anzac Day, Dominion 
Day and the Anniversary of the Province in which the 
assigned area wholly or chiefly lies’: woe betide the 
animal so ill advised as to allow her Labour (or other off) 
Day to coincide with a Statutory’ Holiday ! 

The Council has many other activities the benefit of 
which is beyond question: the award of bursaries at the 
University of Sydney ; the bestowal of overseas and other 


Too much of Professor Warner’s book is taken up with 
instruction on what to do with the milk ; too little on how 
to produce it. 

We may add that some Mohammedan student may well 
challenge the statement that a Dane was the first to interest 
himself in herd improvement through recording and testing 
(page 258) when the Mogul Emperor Akbar (1556-1605) 
dealt with this subject in his ‘“‘ Regulations for the Cow 
Stables.” 
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post-graduate scholarships ; refresher courses; surveys 
into such matters as dairy herd and sheep fertility and the 
collection of statistics relating to the morbidity and mortality 
amongst small animals. Altogether an admirable pro- 
gramme, selected with careful regard to the special veterinary 
needs of the New Zealand agricultural community and also, 
as it would seem on the professional training side, designed 
to offset the disadvantages inherent in the lack of a veterinary 
college. However, we have the testimony of a recent note 
in our own columns that the Minister to whom this report 
is addressed appears to be as keenly alive to the importance 
of remedying that deficiency as is the correspondent quoted 
in “ Notes and News.” 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Diary of Events 


. 15th.—Meetirg of the Royal Microscopical Society at 
Tavistock House South, Tavistock Square, W.C.1, 
5-30 p-m. Mr. O. D. Sranpen, m.sc. (Wellcome 
Laboratories of Tropical Medicine) ‘‘ The Penetration 
of the Cercariae of Schistosoma mansoni into the 
Skin and the Lymphatics of the Mouse.’’ Followed 
by demonstration of micro-slides and photo-micro- 


graphs. 

16th.—Visit of the South-East Midlands Division, B.V.A., to 
the Agricultural Research Council’s Field Station, 
Compton, Berks. (See Notice.) 

17th.—Meeting of the Sussex Division, B.V.A., at Patcham 
(“ The Black Lion ” Hotel), 2.30 p-m. 

. 17th.—-Meeting of the Mid-West Division, B.V.A., at Bristol 
(Berkeley Café, Clifton), 2.15 p.m. 

. 22nd.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, B.V.A., a. Liver- 
pool, 2.30 p.m. 

. 22nd.—Meeting of the Scottish Metropolitan Division, 
B.V.A., at the Ministry of Agriculture Laboratory, 
Lasswade, 2.30 p.m. 

. 23rd—Annual Dinner and Dance of the Midland Counties 
Division, B.V.A., at Birmingham (Midland Hotel); 
Reception, 7.30 p.m. 

. 24th.—-Meeting of the Biochemical Society at St. Thomas's 
Hospital Medical School, 2 p.m. — 

. 24th—Meeting of the Society for the Study of Animal 
Breeding, at the Wellcome Research Institute, 
183-193, Euston Road, London, N.W.1, 2.15 p.m. 

. 28th.—Meeting of the South Eastern Division, B.V.A., at 
Maidstone (Royal Star Hotel), 6.30 p.m. 

. 30th.—Joint Meeting of the Sussex Division, B.V/A., and 
the Brighton Division, B.M.A., at Brighton (Hotel 
Metropole), 8.30 p.m. 

12th.—R.S.1. London Sessional Meeting: Benjamin Ward 
Richardson Lecture on the hygienic and economic 

. utilisation of offal and by-products of food animals, by 
H. E. Bywater, M.r.c.v.s., Chief Veterinary Officer, Wesr 


Ham. 


B.V.A. Committee anp Counci. MEETINGS 

It has been decided to hold the next Committee and Council 
Meetings of the B.V.A. on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, 
November Sth, 6th and 7th, 1952, in the following order : — 
Wednesday, November 5th: 
12 noon. Parliamentary and Public Relations Committee. 
2.30 p.m. Veterinary State Medicine Committee. 
Thursday, November 6th: 
10.0 a.m. Organising Committee. 
12 noon. Home Appointments Committee. 


2.0 p.m. General Purposes and Finance Committee. 
The above meetings will be held at 36, Gordon Square, London, 
WC.l. 
Friday, November 7th: 
11.0 am. Meeting of Council at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.2. 


CONFERENCE ON METABOLIC DISORDERS AND OTHER 
PROBLEMS RELATED TO GRASSLAND AND FODDER CROPs 
AND INNOVATIONS IN ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The above Conference, which is being organised by the Associa- 
tion, will be held in the Auditorium of the Wellcome Foundation, 
183, Euston Road, London, on Thursday and Friday, November 
20th and 2Ist, 1952. Members are asked to note the dates now 
and further particulars will be published later. 

” * * * * 
PERSONAL 

International Poultry Research Award for Dr. C. Horton-Smith 

The many readers of this journal who know Dr. Horton-Smith 
either as a welcome contributor at veterinary society meetings or 
as a valued member of the staff of the Animal Health ‘Trust's 
Poultry Research Station at Houghton, Hunts, will be glad to learn 
that he has been selected by the Tom Newman Memorial Award 
Committee of the Poultry Association of Great Britain as the 
recipient of this year’s award. The award, which consists of an 
embossed medal and a cheque for £50, is an international one 
initiated by the Association and is given (each year) for what in the 
opinion of the Award Committee is the most important contribu- 
tion to poultry husbandry research work published during the 
year previous to that in which the award is made. In the past 
three years the award has gone to American research workers and 
this year’s selection is the more gratifying in that Dr. Horton-Smith 
is the first United Kingdom research worker to receive it. The 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Leslie Boyce, K.B.E., J.P.) 
will make the presentation at the end of October. 


C. Horton-SMITH, PH.D., B.SC., D.1.C. 


Born in 1902 and graduated B.Sc. in zoology in 1930 at Manchester 
University, Dr. Horton-Smith proceeded to the Royal College of 
Science, where he obtained the Diploma of the Imperial College 
in entomology in 1933. In that year he was appointed Demonstrator 
in Zoology at the Royal Coilege of Science and later promoted to 
Senior Demonstrator and Lecturer at the Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute. 

In 1937 he was appointed Research Officer to the Agricultural 
Research Council and stationed at the Veterinary Laboratory, Wey- 
bridge, where he was engaged in a long-term investigation into 
coccidiosis in poultry. In 1944 he was transferred to the scientific 
staff of the Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, and remained on 
the staff until his resignation to join the Animal Health Trust as 
Senior Research Officer in 1948. 

From 1937 to 1951 the whole of his time has been devoted to 
the study of the Eimeria species of coccidia, with particular refer- 
ence to the epidemiology, immunology and chemotherapy of the 
disease as it occurs in chicks. On various aspects of this work he 
has published some 30 scientific papers, including papers presented to 
the eighth and ninth World’s Poultry Congresses, to the International 
Coccidiosis Congress in New York, 1950 (sponsored by the New 
York Academy of Sciences) and to the British Association in 1946. 
A thesis on the chemotherapy and epidemiology of coccidiosis was 
successfully presented for a doctorate of philosophy of London 
University and a review of the subject is in prepararion. 

Dr. Horton-Smith was one of the originators of the use of sul- 
phonamides in the treatment of coccidiosis in poultry, in which 
connection he was responsible for the introduc‘ion of sulpha- 
mezathine, which has made possible methods of intensive chick 
rearing previously hampered by the occurrence of coccidiosis. A 
point of much importance in his work has been that coccidia- 
infected chicks develop an immunity to further infections with the 
same species of the parasite during the period of trea*ment with 
sulphonamides. Studies have also been made on the toxicity from 
over-dosage or prolonged treatment and on the use of ammonia 
as a disinfectant for coccidia. 

Dr. Horton-Smith’s work and that of his colleagues during the 
past year has confirmed American findings and has established in 
Great Britain the value of sulphaquinoxaline in the treatment and 
control of coccidiosis at levels considerably below those used for 
sulphamezathine. Recent investigations have also shown that nitro- 
furazone is a drug of considerable promise. These observations 
are of considerable interest since these two drugs are outside the 
sulphonamide range previously used. The results of the sulpha- 
quinoxaline work have been presented to the ninth World’s Poultry 
Congress and further papers are in preparation. 

During the past vear Dr. Horton-Smith has also studied the 
pathogenic réle of Histomonas and its relationship to Heterakis 
the caecal worm, in the production of blackhead in turkeys. This 
work has also included a study of the pathogenic status of other 
organisms found in turkeys such as Chilomastix, Blastocystis and 
Trichomonas. Investigations are in progress on the chemotherapy 
of the disease. Work has also been carried out on the value of an 
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nic mercurial compound in the in vitro control of moniliasis 
and aspergillosis. 

Dr. Horton-Smith has played an important part in educational 
work for the poultry industry. He is a member of the Councils 
of the Institute of Biology and of the World’s Poultry Science 
Association, and formerly served on the Council of the Association 
of British Zoologists. He has studied the mechanics of bird flight 
and has published a text-book on this subject as well as a section 
on the Crustacea in a biological encyclopaedia. 
Bivths.—GuNNER.—On October 3rd, 1952, to Betsey, wife of 
D. E. Gunner, B.v.sc., M.R.C.v.s., of 9, Woodstock Road, Taun- 
ton, a son. 

Pearson.—On August 7th, 
M.R.C.V.S.), wife of Donald 
a second daughter. 

Witson (née Benham).—On September 13th, 1952, a daughter 
was born to Cicely Wilson, M.R.c.v.s., wife of Arthur Wilson. 


1952, to Marjorie (née Hanman, 
Pearson, of Haslingfield, Cambs., 


Marriage —GuUNSTONE—SKELTON.—On September 6th, 1952, in 
Manchester, James W. Gunstone, B.sc., M.R.C.v.s., of Camberley, 
Surrey, to Angela C. Skelton, of Chorltonville, Manchester. 

Request for Books.—Dr. David Weinman, of the Department of 
Microbiology, Yale University, is anxious to obtain copies of the 
following two books, which are out of print: (1) Wenyon, C. M.: 
Pro:cozoology: a manual for medical men, veterinarians and zoo- 
logists. London 1926. 2 vols.; (2) Sabouraud, R.: Diagnostic et 
traitement des affections du cuir chevelu. Paris 1910. Vol. 3, Les 
Teignes. If any reader has a copy of these books which he does 
not require, would he please communicate with Mr. W. A. Pool, 
Commonwealth Bureau of Animal Health, Weybridge. Dr. Weinman 
would be glad to purchase copies. Enquiry from firms dealing with 
second-hand books has yielded negative results. 

* * * * * 


RCVS. OBITUARY 
The Late Mr. A. J. McCarmick, M.R.C.V.S. 


TRIBUTES 
The news of the death of Mr. A. J. McCarmick, M.r.c.v.s., Kirk- 
stall Road, Leeds, reported in your last issue, will have been 
received with deep regret amongst his many friends both in and 
outside our profession. 
His passing, in the prime of his life and mature experience, will 
be a great loss to the Leeds community amongst whom he spent 
his whole professional career, first assisting his father and subse- 
quently as principal of the practice. 
He will be gratefully remembered by the Leeds Branch of the 
R.S.P.C.A., the clinic of which Society was started under his auspices 
in the early ’30s. He gave to it unstinted and devoted service 
for a great many years, until in 1945 the Branch decided to employ 
a full-time veterinary surgeon. As a friend and consultant he 
continued on the most cordial terms with the Society, acting as a 
judge at their pony show, after, as well as before the war, and 
representing the B.V.A. on the Committee of the Leeds Branch. 
During the 1914-18 war, Alex. McCarmick, then a student at the 
old Clyde Street College, Edinburgh, served with the Army Veter- 
inary Corps in a Mobile Veterinary Section. I had the privilege 
of serving with him and enjoying his friendship, as also had several 
others who subsequently became members of the R.C.V.S. We 
learned to appreciate his sterling qualities, his good comradeship 
and his unfailing sense of humour under all conditions. 
After the lapse of many years, Alex. and I renewed our friend- 
ship, but within a few days of this reunion he passed away. These 
few days, however, showed me that he still retained the same spirit 
of fun and fine qualities which characterised him as a young soldier 
comrade years ago. 
I know that the sincere sympathy of all his friends will be extended 


to his widow and daughter in their sad bereavement. 
A.S.R. 


Mr. J. W. H. Hotes, M.R.c.v.s.. p.v.s.M.. of the R.VC. Clinica’ 
Department, Wallingford, writes: “ Alex. McCarmick was a staunch 
friend. He was a quiet, unassuming. homely and kindly man 
with a delightful sense of humour, all of which made it a joy to be 
in his company. He will be sadly missed.” 


SWEDISH VETERINARY ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Swedish Veterinary Association will 
be held in Stockholm on October 26th. It will be preceded, on 


October 24th and 25th, by a special veterinary course which will 
include a number of papers on subjects of interest to veterinary 
surgeons in different branches of the profession. 


We are reques.ed to make known generally that members of 
the B.V.A. would be very welcome ii they cared to join these 
meetings. Copies of the programme may be obtained trom Mr. 
Gunnar T. Krantz, General Secretary, Swedish Veterinary Asso- 
ciation, Blasieholmstorg 11, Stockholm, 


* * * * * 


IRISH BLOODSTOCK STANYARDS 
MAINTENANCE URGED By MINISTER 

Addressing the Bloodstock Breeders’ and Horse Owners’ Associa- 
tion of Ireland at the annual dinner held in Dublin on September 
25rd, the Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Walsh, said that the Republic 
had established beyond doubt the capacity to produce thoroughbred 
horses of the highest standard, 

Mr. Walsh said that during 1951 the country exported 37,500 
horses to 26 countries. While Great Britain was the most important 
buyer, the American market also was very valuable. Seventy-seven 
horses exported to the U.S. averaged over £1,000 each. The value 
of exports was: 1949, £2,083,000; 1950, £2,668,000; 1951, £3,034,000. 


NATIONAL STUD 
National Stud at Tully, Co. Kildare, had made excellent 
progress. The sire, Royal Charger, at present occupied fourth place 
as sire of winners in Great britain and Ireland combined. His 
progeny to date this year amounted to 23 winners of 47 races to 
the value of £25,400. His progeny winnings had been exceeded 
oniy by those of Teheran, lersian Gulf and Nasrullagh. 


The 


He had 
achieved the further distinction of securing first place as sire of 
two-year-old winners to date this year, having produced 11 winners 
of 23 races to the value of £15,700. A second National Stud horse, 
Preciptic, gave promise of following in the footsteps of Royal 
Charger. 

“Our main object,” the Minister said, “ must be to breed animals 
of the very highest standard, and particularly the longer distance 
type. While the market for really high-class stock is good and 
likely to remain so, the demand for poorly bred animals is gradu- 
ally deteriorating. It is more than ever essential that additional 
nigh-grade long-distance sires should be obtained, and that inferio- 
mares should be weeded out. 


BALLSBRIDGE BarGains ” 

“ Catering for a market in low-priced animals, while it may pro- 
duce some so-called * Ballsbridge Bargains,’ has no future at present- 
day costs. Rather, we should aim at breeding animal of really 
good pedigrees that will fetch prices profitable to breeders and 
owing to their superior breeding will eventually turn out genuine 
bargains for their new owners.” 

The Racing Board continued to do good work. It might, how- 
ever, have to look to the future with a degree of anxiety for the 
reason that support of racing by the public would appear to be 
somewhat on the down grade. The Minister asked racecourse 
executives not to increase the admission fees to races. If that 
should happen, the Racing Board’s income would obviously decline, 
racing would suffer, and eventually it would be bad for breeders. 
It was essential that the standard of racing should be maintained 
at a level which would secure public support and that the charges 
on the public incurred in attending race meetings be kept down. 

Export INpusTRY 

Mr. W. E. Wylie, Q.c., who presided in the absence, through 
illness, of Mr. Joseph McGrath, President, said that in bloodstock 
breeding they had a great industry in the country—a great export 
industry which was essential. If the Association did not work 
hard in the interests of the industry and publicise its goods, then 
it would go down. . 

The Government had given every support to the industry; it had 
supported the Association, and it was the duty of the Association 
to support the Government in this connection. 

Senator W. Quirke said he felt the Association was doing a good 
job. and a lot of work which it had done was not known to the 
pubtic. 

Mr. Justice Lavery said they were fortunate in having as Minister 
for Agriculture a man who was intensely interested in the horse- 
breeding industry. Governments, past and present, had realised the 
importance of the industry to the nation and had given it every 
support. 

Professor M. Byrne, M.R.c.v.s., President. Veterinary Council of 
Ireland, said that the half-bred mare was quickly disappearing. 
and, if this were not stopped, it would have a serious effect on the 
travelling hunter classes. 

Mr. Charles Hatton, who has visited Irish stud farms and attended 
race meetings and the bloodstock sales during his visit, said that 
the horse-breeding industry in Ireland had made sound progress, 
as was evident from the records in America. 
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Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
OUTBREAK IN Hants 


On Monday last three outbreaks of foot-and-mouth diseas- 
were confirmed at Grateley, Andover, and Quarley, in Hamp- 
shire, involving che slaughter of i62 cattle and 24 pigs. 


ANTHRAX OUTBREAKS 


In Great Britain large numbers of outbreaks of anthrax continue 
to cause anxiety. Up to September 16th this year there had been 
566 outbreaks involving 652 animals. This compares with 407 
outbreaks in 1951. 

Because of outbreaks of anthrax in Somerset, which total approxi- 
mately 7) thus far this year and are more numerous than for some 
years, Somerset F.U. Executive Committee has decided to ask head- 
quarters to press for a scheme for compensation for deaths caused 
by anthrax. It is believed this would encourage early no*ification 
ot the disease. 

* * * 


A SOCIALISED VETERINARY SERVICE 


Following a recent visit to New Zealand, Mr. J. L. Stewart, 
M.C., B.SC., M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., writes from Rondebosch, C.P., 
Souch Africa, that he was surprised to find that there the veterin- 
ary profession is almost wholly a State socialised service, and he 
proceeds to indicate that this position arose as follows. 

Owing to the paucity of veterinary surgeons, the Labour 
Government of New Zealand introduced legislation in 1946 to 
make provision for the subsidising of veterinary services. One 
half of the money is produced by the various contributory boards 
(Meat, Wool, Dairy), and one half by subsidy, paid out of 
moneys appropriated by Parliament for this purpose. A Veter- 
inary Services Council of 13 members, of whom five are veterinary 
surgeons, was established in order to administer the new Veter- 
inary Club system. Private practitioners are not represented on 
the Council at present. 

The club veterinarian, as he is called, is paid a salary up to 
£1,200. The club is administered by a committee of farmers, 
with a president, and the veterinarian is a member. All fees are 
paid to the club secretary and credited to the club. In the event 
of dissension between the veterinarian and the committee, the 
matter is referred to the Council, when its executive adjudicates 
and may move the veterinarian to another club. Tf the veter- 
inarian makes more money for the club than the amount of his 
own salary, he does not receive the extra sum, which is credited 
to the club movement. The Government subsidy amounts to 
£400 per club per annum, {200 is granted by Government for 
pharmacies and {600, free of interest, for the construction or pur- 
chase of veterinarians’ residences. The membership fees may 
vary, but a typical club must have a minimum of 300 members, 
membership being based on a minimum of {1 and a maximum of 
£3, irrespective of the value of the property. A charge of 15s. 
is made for the first visit, 10s. for the second and 7s. 6d. for the 
third and others, irrespective of mileage. 

‘* According to its original Labour sponsors,’’ Mr. Stewart 
proceeds, ‘‘ one of the main objects was to ‘ provide a cheap 
veterinary service,’ but the New Zealand farmer is very well able 
to afford to pay the usual fees of a private practitioner. In the 
first annual report, for the period ending March 31st, 1948, it 
is stated that ‘the clubs will be farmer controlled and the 
veterinarians will be salaried officers;’ that ‘it is the intention of 
the Council not to allow its policy to prove detrimental to the 
expansion of the club movement throughout the Dominion,’ 
which private practitioners aver means that they are to be 
eliminated. From my own cbservations, I think that this inter- 
pretation has much truth in it and that those in charge of the 
clud movement have little time for the private practitioner and 
among these are members of our own profession.”’ 

Commenting that the club system is a most valuable organisa- 
tion to promote veterinary assistance to farmers who are not 
accustomed to such, until they realise that veterinary service is 
a necessity and not a luxury, Mr. Stewart adds: ‘‘ Then should 
come the abolition of the club and the veterinary surgeon emerge 
as a private practitioner. However, I find that it is ruled 
that the club system shall remain a State veterinary service, 
with the veterinary surgeon controlled by local committees and 
finally under the jurisdiction of the Veterinary Services Council, 
particularly of the Chief Executive Officer. It would seem that 
this tends to give that official excessive power. Such contre- 
temps as a dispute as to why the veterinarian went to case A 
first instead of to B, are apt to supervene at committee meetings 
and it is not easy for farmers, who are not club members, to get 
assistance. The veterinarian is not master in his own house as 


is a private practitioner but a cog in the State machine, with 


committees of farmers, officials and the Veterinary State Council, 
all having their say about him and his work.’’ 

Our informant, continuing, says that it is curious to noite that 
there does not seem to have been any attempt to amend “ thic 
socialistic plan ’’ by the profession since the change of Goverp. 
ment, with the exception of protesis by the handful of private 
practitioners. Nevertheless, there is dissatisfaction .among the 
rank and file of the club veterinarians, evinced by the hig! per. 
centage of resignations, by frequent moves from club to club and 
by the number of club veterinarians who enquired from him as 
to prospects in the British Colonial Service. 

It is interesting to read in the fourth annual report, 1951 (he 
proceeds), that when the Council tried to arrange an exchange 
system between club veterinarians in New Zealand and veterinary 
surgeons in Britain, the British Veterinary Association ‘‘ regretted 
that it was unable to assist in the implementation of the scheme 
as no organisation similar to the club movement in New Zealand 
existed in Britain.’’ The club system is recruited from Britain 
and other European countries, particularly Holland, from Aus- 
tralia and from the New Zealand students, who go to Sydney 
Veterinary Coilege. Of 52 New Zealand students at, Sydney, no 
fewer than 45 are sponsored by the Council direct or are under 
the rehabilitation scheme for ex-Servicemen and these men on 
graduation are at the disposal of the Council. ‘‘ The scales are 
weighted against the private practitioner as power rests in the 
hands of members of the profession and others who think that 
the State should control the profession and not that the pro- 
fession should be master of its own destinies. In a talk with a 
member of the Council, when I remarked that our first loyalty 
should ever be to our grand old profession, I was told that 
‘surely our first loyalty should be to the Government which 
gives us our employment.’ I disagree profoundly. It is my 
opinion that the private enterprise and the skill that this carries 
in service to the farmer, should be the true aim of the profession, 
and that the club system should be restored to its original idea, 
a temporary transition from nothing at all to genuine privat 
practice, with the veterinary surgeon his own master but at the 
same time, the willing servant of the public and no* ‘ farmer 
controlled.’ ’’ 

Mr. Stewart concludes: ‘‘ My fina! opinion on the club system 
of New Zealand is that it would have been an excellent and 
practical scheme had it been treated as a transition plan, with 
its final objective the establishment of private practitioners 
throughout the country. I do not think the scheme would have 
been required at all, had there been an established veterinary 
college in this high producing livestock country—an amazing 
omission. It is expensive to secure veterinarians from abroad 
and it is difficult to get them established without some such 
scheme. It would not have been more difficult for young New 
Zealanders to establish themselves there than it is for young 
Britishers to establish themselves in Britain. The absence of a 
veterinary college has deprived young New Zealanders of the 
opportunity of entering a profession into which many wish to 
go. The result is that many of these thwarted men learn as 
much as they can from some quack and then set up as unquali- 
fied practitioners and usually do very well indeed. The average 
New Zealand farmer has little idea of the difference between the 
qualified man and the quack. He thinks the former is the 
theorist and the latter the practical man. Hence it ought to 
be all the easier for a good qualified practitioner to establish 
himself and be judged by results. For this club scheme to be 
made a permanency seems to be unwise and the stimulus seems 
to come mainly from the Labour ideology, supported by those 
who hold administrative positions in connection with the scheme.’ 


* * * * * 


On Thursday and Friday, November 13th and 14th, a programme 
of instruction in radiography and radiographic procedure for veter- 
inary work will be held at the Ilford Limited’s Department of 
Radiography and Medical Photography, Tavistock House North. 
Tavistock Square, W.C.1. Full particulars are obtainable on 
application. 

WEEKLY WiIspoM 

The vastness and complication of the machinery necessarily set 
up to effect social reform tended to exalt the machine above those 
whom it was meant to benefit, and the plan sometimes became 
more important than those for whose sake it was designed. There 
could be a hard, soulless efficiency in social machinery unless legis- 
lators and administrators kept steadily in mind that they were 
dealing not with masses and cases but with living human beings 
very like themselves.—Dr. Garpett, the Archbishop of York, 
preaching at Morecambe on the occasion of the Labour Party 
Conference. 
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ADDRESSES OF DISEASE-INFECTED PREMISES 
The list given below indicates, first, the county in which are 


situated the premises on which disease has been confirmed, 
followed by the postal address and date of outbreak. 


ANTHRAX : 
Berks.—Princes Manor Farm, Harwell, Didcot (Sept. 26th). 
Cambs.—‘‘ Coldhams,’’ Royston Road, Whittlesford (Sept. 

26th). 

Cheshire.—Beech House Farm, Plumbley, Knutsford (Oct. 1st). 

Derbys.—Hollies Farm, Milton, Derby (Sept. 26th). 

Devon.—Blackhays Farm, Stockland, Honiton (Oct. 1st); Bud- 
leigh Farm, Moretonhampstead (Oct. 2nd). 

Essex.—Borwicks Farm, Abbeystead, Lancaster; ‘* Umbaila,’’ 
Bardfield Road, Thaxted (Sept. 29th), The Chase, Chigwell Row 
(Sept. 30th). 

Glos.—Mill Farm, Westerleigh, Bristol (Sept. 30th). 

Hants.—Greenwood Farm, Old Odiham Road, Alton (Sept. 
26th and Oct. 2nd). 

Hunts.—Manor Farm, Alwalton, Peterborough (Sept. 26th). 

Kent.—Bexley Mental Hospital, Broomshill, Dartford Lance, 
Bexley; Fairview House, Ruckinge, Ashford (Sept. 26th); Oax 
Lodge Farm, Beckenham Road, West Wickham; Roseacre Farm, 
Bearsted, Maidstone (Sept. 27th); Box Farm, Egerton Forstal; 
Fairbank, Smeeth (Sept. 29th); Swaylands, Penhurst, Tonbridge 
(Sept. 30th). 

Lancs.—Miry Fold Farm, Wheelton, Chorley (Sept. 26th) 
Burden Road, Carnforth (Oct. Ist). 

Norfolk.—Church Farm, Warham, Wells (Sept. 29th). 

Notts.—Coppice Farm, Mapperley, Derby (Sept. 29th). 

Oxon.—Shirburn Street, Watlington (Oct. rst). 

Salop.—Meadow Farm, Marton,  Barchurch, 
(Sept. 30th). 

Somerset.—Home Farm, Newton St. Loe, Bristol; Manor Far.n, 
Wellow, Bath (Sept. 26th); Newiands Farm, Chard (Sept. 27th), 
Manor Farm, Chiselborough, Stoke-under-Ham (Sept. 30th); Giass 
house Farm, Stanton Wick, Pensford, Brisiol; Walnut Tree Farin, 
Mark Causeway, Highbridge (Oct. 1st); Timwood Farm, Road 
water, Watchet (Oct. 2nd). 

Stajjs.—Haughton House Farm, Haughton (Sept. 27). 

Suffolk.—Windy Lea, Charstield, Woodbridge (Sept. 29th). 

Westmorland.—High Colwith Farm, Little Langdale, Amb. 
side (Sept. 29th). 

Wilts —Forest Farm, Melksham (Sept. 26th); Pacomba Far.i:, 
Redlynch, Salisbury; Quetta, Ladysmith, Gomeldon, Salisbury 
(Sept. 29th); Hayleaze Farin, Crudwell, Malmesbury (Oct. ist) 
Mallet Arms, Newton Toney, ‘Salisbury (Oct. 2nd). 

Yorks.—Rose Cottage, Pannal, Harrogate (Sept. 30th); Stone- 
house Farm, Eavestone, Sawley, Ripon (Oct. roth). 


Shrewsbur\ 


Foot-aANb-MouTtH DISEASE: 
Hants.—Swefling, Grateley, Manor Farm, Quarley, and Slaughter- 
house, Southend Road, Andover (Oct. 6th). 
Sussex.—Denne Meadows Farm, Denne Park, Horsham (Sept. 


30th). 


Pest: 
Beds.—Clay Farm, Biddenham, Bedford (Sept. 28th). ; 
Essex.—-Westholme Poultry Farm, Hydewood Lane, Rochfor. 
Sept. 29th). 
Hants.—153, Middlebridge Street, Romsey (Sept. 26th). 
Middlesex.—30, Lowell Street, Stepney; 50, Angel Road; 11, 
Maneby Street, Stratford (Sept. 29th). 
Northants.—99, Cromwell Road, Peterborough (Oct. roth). 
Surrey.—The Retreat, Chertsey Lane, Staines (Sept. 29th). 


SwinE FEVER: 
Bucks.—Coldharbour Farm, Hartwell, Aylesbury; Westhorpe 
Park, Marlow (Sept. 29th); Ashbridge Farm, Green End Road, 
Radnage, High Wycombe (Sept. 30th). — 
Denbighshire.—Dolgraian Farm, Llanellian, Colwyn Bay (Oct. 
2nd). 
Essex.—1o, Navland Road, Mile End, Colchester (Oct. 2nd) 
Kent.—Lucky Wood Allotments, Crabble Close, River, Dover 
(Oct. 4th). 
Lincoln.—33, Albert Street, Horncastle; 
Butterwick Farm, Boston (Sept. 26). ; 
Middlesex.—Stanhope Farm, Stanwell, Staines (Sept. 25th); The 
Piggeries, 2, Smallholdings, Bedfont Lane, Feltham (Oct. 4th). 
Northants.—320, Longthorpe, Peterborough (Oct. 3rd). 
Salop.—Pinkham, Cleobury Mortimer, Kidderminster (Oct. 


2nd). 
Suffolk. 


Lowfields Far 


Manor Farm, Preston, Sudbury (Sept. 26th); Sharp: 


Corner, Lakenheath, Brandon (Oct. 3rd). 


LEGAL NOTES 

SEQUEL TO BuRNLEY VETERINARY OFFICER'S Visits to Petr SHOP 

At Burnley Magistrates’ Court on September 22nd a series of 
summonses was heard alleging causation of unnecessary suffering 
to a number of animals on the part of Bert Clegg (21), formerly in 
business as a pet shop proprietor at 144, St. James’s Street, Burnley. 

Giving evidence in the case respecting a wire-haired terrier—Clegg 
pleaded “Not guilty”—Mr. J. King Shaw, Burnley Veterinary 
Officer, said (reports the Burnley Express and News) that he ex- 
amined the dog at defendant’s premises on July 6th, found the 
animal “covered with lice,” and advised Clegg to get treatment 
for it. Witness said that, returning on July 9th, he saw the same 
dog in a pen which was in a filthy condition. Clegg’s attitude 
had been “entirely nonchalant,” and he had “ shrugged his shoul- 
ders and said ‘I have sold the business.” Mr. King Shaw further 
alleged that when Clegg was asked if he had given the dog any 
treatment, he replied “ No.” ‘ 

Inspector P. Cameron, of the R.S.P.C.A., alleged that the dog 
had definitely not been provided with proper care and attention. 

Clegg denied the allegations and said the dog had been treated 
with DDT powder. His wife, Mrs. J. Clegg, corroborated this and 
said that the dog was “ perfectly all right ” now. 

The magistrates found this case “ Not proved.” 

Mr. King Shaw, giving evidence on a summons which alleged 
that unnecessary suifering had been caused to four mice (Clegg 
pleaded “ Not guilty”), saia that he looked through the shop 
window of defendant’s premises on July 6th, “a very hot day,” 
and saw four mice in a glass box. ‘they appeared to be in a very 
distressed condition. Later that day he saw Clegg in the shop 
and drew his attention to the fact that the mice had no water to 
drink. Whilst he was speaking, Inspector Cameron reached over 
and took a dead mouse from the bottom of the box. 

Mr. Cooper (defending) said that it had been agreed by the 
prosecution that the correct way to keep mice was to give them 
moist food once a day. It was unfortunate that the prosecution 
witnesses had arrived at a time when there was no food in the cage. 

It was, declared Mr. Cooper, a matter of surmise that one of the 
mice had died through lack of sufficient food and ventilation. It 
had nov been suggested that there was a better place in the shop 
where the mice could have been kept. There was, said Mr. Cooper, 
no evidence other than that Clegg had looked after the mice in a 
manner prescribed in books concerning their care. 

The magistrates found the case “ Not proved.” 

Docs, Cats in Attic 

Prosecuting in a case in which Clegg denied having caused 
unnecessary suffering to 19 cats and two rabbits, Mr. H. K. Foers 
said that on a visit to the premises Inspector Cameron and Mr. King 
Shaw found a strong stench which increased in intensity as they 
mounted stairs to the attic. In the attic there were 30 cages and 
in these were 19 cats and some rabbits. Two rabbits were running 
about the floor. 

There were two dogs in kennels and five of the cats were hunched 
up at the back of their cages, terrified by the barking of the dogs. 
None of the cats, Mr. Foers said, had been provided with food or 
drink. 

Mr. King Shaw: formed the opinion that it was an act of cruelty 
to keep the cats in such close proximity to the dogs and arranged 
for their removal to a more comfortable place. 

Mr. King Shaw claimed that two rabbits in a hutch, the floor 
of which was covered with sodden sawdust, were being neglected 
and that their pads were becoming inflamed. . 

Clegg said that the cats were properly fed at all times and were 
never left thirsty. None of them were cramped for room, except 
one, which the owner had requested should remain in a box in 
which it had been brought to the shop, 

The Bench found this case proved, and Clegg, who had pleaded 
“ Not guilty,” was fined £5 and ordered to pay £6 6s. costs. 

TorTOIsEes 

Giving evidence in the case in which it was alleged that Clegg, 
who pleaded “Not guilty,” had caused unnecessary: suffering to 
31 tortoises, Mr. King Shaw said that the circumstances had come 
to light following a fire at the shop on August 10th. 

Witness said that he had gone to the attic, accompanied by two 
firemen. They were later joined by Clegg and certain animals 
were removed from the attic. Clegg, alleged Mr. King Shaw. was 
twice asked if there were any other animals, and after first saying 
“No,” said there were two rabbits in the backyard. Inspector 
Cameron later came out of the shop carrying a hamper which was 
later found to contain 31 tortoises. Four of them were dead and 
two had later to_be destroyed. The other 25 were definitely in 
need of water, thought Mr. King Shaw. He said they would not 
be affected by the smoke from the fire. 

The basket had been despatched from Stock‘on-on-Tees on July 
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24th and delivered to Clegg the following day. Witness agreed in 
cross-examination that he had no idea how long the tortoises had 
been in that basket, and that he did not know whether they were 
the tortoises despatched from Stockton on the date mentioned. 

The majority of tortoises imported into this country died through 
lack of food and water, said Mr, King Shaw, and if it were left to 
his discretion he would forbid importation of them. 

He agreed with Mr. Cooper that it was quite a common thing 
for tortoises to be in such baskets for 14 to 20 days before they 
reached the final dealer, adding “ that is why it is imperative that 
the final person to receive them should take them out to give food 
and water.” 

Clegg, in evidence, said that he received a number of tortoises 
from Stockton on July 24th but they were sold within two weeks. 
On August 8th he had only one tortoise in stock. Later that day 
he bought 50 from a local dealer and had sold 19 of them by 
Sunday morning when the fire took place. When the fire occurred 
he placed the others in a basket. 

The magistrates found the case “ Not proved.” 

Clegg pleaded “Guilty” to four summonses, each for having 
kept an unlicensed dog, and was fined 20s. on each summons. ; 

He was fined £5 and ordered to pay £6 6s. costs for having caused 
unnecessary suffering to a Labrador dog. The magistrates had 
found this case proved at the previous Monday’s hearing. 

* * * 


N.Y. COMMONWEALTH FUND FELLOWSHIPS 


The Commonwealth Fund, New York, announces its British pro- 
gramme of Fellowships for advanced study and travel in the United 
States ior 1953. Each category is open to British subjects (men 
and women) who are not normally resident in or near the Americas 
and who have not previously worked or studied for more than a 
few months in the United Siates. The Fellowships provide for all 
expenses of travel, study and living; married men are expected to 
assume responsibility for their families, but some adjustment of 
Fellowship stipends is made to enable them to become candidates. 
The following categories are included :- 

General.—Twenty Fellowships are offered to degree graduates of 
a university in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. Candidates must be available in London for interview in 
March, 1953. Age: 23 to 35. Tenure: 12 to 21 months. Closing 
date of applications: December 15th, 1952. (N.B—In 1954 the 
upper age limit will be reduced to 32 years.) 

Home Civil Service—Five Fellowships are offered to permanent 
members in the higher ranks of the Civil Service in Great Britain, 
three for the administrative grades and two for the scientific and 
professional yrades. Age: under 40. Tenure: six to 12 months. 
Closing date of applications: December 31st, 1952, to the Treasury. 

Dominion Civil Service—Five Fellowships are offered to civil 
servants in the Governments of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. Age: under 40. Tenure: 12 to 21 months. Closing date 
of applications: December 31st, 1952. 

Colonial Civil Service—Two Fellowships are offered to civil ser- 
vants in the Governments of British Colonies, Protectorate and 
Trust Territories. Age: under 40. Tenure: six to 12 months. 
Closing date of applications: November 15th, 1952, to the Colonial 
Office, London. 

Conditions of eligibility, award and tenure for each category of 
the Fellowships are published in separate memoranda. Applications 
should be submitted on the prescribed form. The appropriate 
memorandum with application form attached may be obtained 
through British universities or through Government departments, 
or from The Warden, Harkness House, 35. Portman Square, London, 
W.1. 

* * * 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH INFORMATION 
SysTeEM FoR EXxcHANGE TO BFE EsTABLIsHED IN EvuRoPE 


Important steps towards developing a uniform international system 
of reporting agricultural research were taken at the European 
meeting on standardisation of agricultural research information, 
held in September at the headquarters of the Food and Agriculture 
Organisation of the United Nations. The sixteen-nation meeting. 
called by F.A.O., drew up a plan whereby governments would collect 
information on research institutions, research workers and research 
projects, tabulate this information along the lines suggested by the 
meeting’s Working Party, and report it to F.A.O. for subsequent 
publication in a directory of research in Europe. Such a system 
would eliminate much overlapping and facilitate the rapid exchange 
of the latest information on agricultural research in progress in 
each European country. Among the subjects to be included in the 
svstem of classification worked out by the meeting will be bio- 
climatology, crop and animal husbandry, animal genetics and veter- 
inary research. These developments arose directly out of the 1951 
London meeting on the co-ordination of agricultural research. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The views expressed im letters addressed to the Editor represent the personal 
—, writer only and thei pubiscation does not wmply cndorsemen 
oy the B.V.A. 


ARTIFICIAL INSEMINATION IN THE BITCH 


Sir,—-I do not think artificial insemination is practised in the 
bitch to any extent; it might even be described as very unusual. 
Some time ago a miniature Shetland sheep dog was brought to 
me with the history that she was very well bred, had Cost a 
lot of money, but could not be bred from. 

Several excellent sires had been selected and stud. fees paid, 
but never could a perfect service be effected. The vagina was 
very small and attempts at coitus resulted in causing her pain 
and fright, with the consequence that the tail was tightly down 
and the bitch sitting on it most of the time. ; 

Advice had been sought on two or three occasions and 
apparently some kind of hormone treatment had been prescribed, 
Duc without avail. 

Oestrus was on the wane when she was brought to me, and 
artificial insemination was decided upon. The sire was placed on 
a table with the bitch, and the semen collected into a warm 
lubricated glass syringe with a vulcanite nozzle. Only about 
‘ ¢.c. coult be collected, and then only by allowing the sire to 
use the vaselined syringe as an artificial vagina. ‘Lhe material 
was at once injected into the bitch and I did not expect to hear 
any more of the case. 

Information has now come to hand that one puppy was born, 
12 days early, and chat it was a robust, perfect pup having all 
the markings, etc., of the sire, and none of the dam. The bitch 
had exhibited practically no signs of pregnancy, and the birth 
was a complete (but very pleasant) surprise to the owner. 

The bitch quickly came into full milk and both are doing well. 
--Yours faithfully, H. Kirk, 858, Finchley Road, N.W.11. 

* * * * * 


EQUESTRIAN EVENTS AT THE XVth OLYMPIAD 


Sir,—With reference to Mr. McGuinness’s letter, may I say 
that I fully endorse his remarks about the invaluable work done 
by Major Rankin in respect of the horses of the Three Day Event 
team during their training for the Olympic Games at Porlock. 

His skill and devotion to these animals was appreciated by me, 
probably as much as by anyone. On one occasion he stayed up 
all night with a badly injured mare and undoubtedly saved her 
life. 

In writing the account of the Games I was concerned prin- 
cipally with those who actually accompanied the team to 
Helsinki and inadvertently omitted mention of Major Rankin and 
indeed others, such as Mr. F. Kent, the farrier, who had much 
to do with the care and training of the horses.—Yours faithfully, 
E. S. W. Pratt, The Lilacs, Summer Hill, Ashford, Kent. 
October 3rd, 1952. 

. * * 


THE DESIGNATION ‘‘ GELDING ” 


Sir,—In reply to Mr. Pickering, the terms ‘‘ cut proud,’’ ‘‘ cut 
rough "’ or ‘‘ rough cut,’’ all imply the same, namely, a -male 
horse which at the time of castration has had a portion of the 
epididymis left attached to the spermatic cord. 

As regards “‘ testicular tissue,’’ I should like to know from 
those who made reference to it, what they regard as such. There 
is no tissue in the epididymis or vas capable of spermatogenesis. 

It is known that the interstitial tissue of the epididymis and 
vas seems to be able to function on occasion just like that of the 
testes, i.e., as an endocrine. This is no doubt the explanation of 
male (entire) characteristics being shown by some castrated horses 
—Yours faithfully, J. F. D. Tutt, ‘‘ Rothiemurchus,’’ Winches 
ter. October 3rd, 1952. 

CHARLES VIAL DE SAINBEL 


Sir—I had occasion the other day to refer to Sir Frederick 
Smith’s “Early History of Veterinary Literature” for information 
about Charles Vial de Sainbel and I discovered that the date of his 
birth is given there as January 28th, 1750, whereas all other accounts 
of his life I have so far been able to trace, while agreeing as to the 
month and day, give the year as 1753. Sir Frederick records that 
he received information from the veterinary school at Lyons that 
Charles Vial entered at the age of 19 in 1769, but I do not know 
if he had any other source for the date of birth. Since Sir Frederick 
checked all his facts with a painstaking accuracy, I should be most 
interested to know why his date differs from the other authorities 
and if any of your readers can throw light on this problem I should 
be very pleased to hear from them.—Yours faithfully, Mary Raymer, 
Libranan. R.C.VS. 
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